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which it is filled. Bowls of silver, ewers of gold, images
of the gods in gold, silver, and bronze, pictures, beautifully
illuminated manuscripts, carpets, satin hangings, cloi-
sonne vases and incense-burners, enough for a museum!
One big silver bowl was pointed out to me with a bullet
hole through it, made in the late Mohammedan rebel-
lion, when the lamasery was attacked, and the lamas with
gun and sword defended their temples and treasures, and
were killed by hundreds on the steps of the sanctuary, or
beside their burning houses. But Kumbum fared better
than most of the lamaseries of the country, for the Moham-
medans spared the temples and the sandal-wood trees, not
even taking the gold tiles from the roof, a most extraor-
dinary piece of sentimentalism on their part, or rather
a miraculous interposition of the gods to preserve their
holy place.
On the 15th of the first moon (Feb. 14th), the Hsi-ning
Amban and the high Chinese authorities of this part of
the province came to see the butter bas-reliefs to be shown
in the temple courtyard that evening. The road by which
they were to come was lined for more than half a mile by
lamas squatting on the ground, while the abbot and the
other convent officials, all on foot, stood a little way off
awaiting their arrival. Finally the plaintive notes of the
Chinese bugle were heard, and the Amban and his suite
came in view, the great man borne in a green sedan-chair,
a yellow umbrella, the sign of his dignity of ambassador,
carried before him. He passed down the long line of
lamas, his well-mounted escort carrying bright-colored
pennants on the ends of their lances, some blowing bugles
whose notes were echoed back by the deep-sounding con-
vent conch-shells and long trumpets shaped like Alpine
horns.